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BARON STULZ. 


On 7 Jan., 1913, Mr. George Adolphus 
Storey, A.R.A., completed his seventy-ninth 
year, and The Morning Post of that date 
contained an account of an interview which 
a representative of that journal had had with 
this distinguished painter. From this inter- 
esting record I venture to make the following 
extract :— 

‘A friend of his [Mr. Storey’s] family was the 
famous tailor Stultz, who had made a considerable 
fortune in business. Stories are told of Stultz 
that represent him in rather a ludicrous light. 
There is the one, for instance, about a little 
encounter he once had with his most distinguished 
customer, George Prince Regent. The Prince, 
so it is averred, asked him where he had been 
lately, and the honest tradesman said he had 
been shooting at a certain place in the country. 
‘How did you enjoy yourself?’ he was asked. 
‘O, very well, sir,’ he replied, ‘ but the fact is 
the company was rather mixed.’ ‘ Hang it all,’ | 
retorted the Prince, ‘ did you expect them all to | 
be tailors ?’ Stultz may or may not have had 
‘social ambitions, but there is no doubt that he 


| did a lot of good with his money. As one example, 
he built almshouses at Kentish Town for the 
accommodation of decayed members of his 
calling, and his friends and admirers had a bust 
of him prepared to commemorate the good deed. 
The sculptor was Behnes, of Osnaburgh-street, 
and Stultz took young Storey with him to Behnes’s 
studio.” 

In this account there is apparently some 
confusion or misunderstanding, as _ the 
renowned tailor of the Regency period 
died without issue nearly two years before 
Mr. Storey was born. The business in 
Bond Street was, I believe, carried on for 
several years under the same name, and 
it was probably a successor to the original 
Stultz to whom Mr. Storey was indebted 
for his introduction to the celebrated 
sculptor. I am not sure if any memoir of 
Stultz—or Stulz, as the name was more 
properly spelt—has ever appeared in Eng- 
land, but perhaps a short sketch of his 
career, and of the historic house in which 
he passed the last years of his life, may 
prove to be not without interest. 

George Stulz was born in 1762 at Keippen- 
heim, @ small town in the territories of 
the prince who was then known as the 
Margrave of Baden. He was brought up 
to the trade of a tailor, and soon displayed 
such excellence in his calling that he became 
the arbiter of fashion in the Margrave’s 
capital of Carlsruhe, in which he had estab- 
lished himself. It was in this town that 
he began to amass the fortune that subse- 
quently, wherever he resided, he devoted 
to the most charitable objects. He after- 
wards settled in London, where he gained 
the favour of the Regent and attained a 
very wide celebrity. In 1820 he gave up 
business, and was created by the Grand Duke 
of Baden Baron of Ortenberg and Knight 
of the Order of the Lion of Zahringen. 

After his retirement Baron Stulz came to 
the south of France, and eventually settled 
at Hyéres, where, on 26 Nov., 1825, he 
became the possessor of a house to which 
some historic memories were already at- 
tached. Standing in the midst of a garden 
thickly planted with orange trees, and sur- 
rounded with high stone walls, this mansion, 
situated on the western side of the open 
space which was formerly known as the 
Esplanade, but after one or two changes of 
nomenclature is now called the Place de 





la Rade, formerly belonged to the Cordeliers, 
or Friars of St. Francis, whose convent was 
situated in the immediate vicinity. In 
1768 this property was purchased by Victor 
Riqueti, Marquis de Mirabeau, Comte de 
Beaumont, Premier Baron of Limousin, & ¢., 
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generally known as “ L’Ami des Hommes.” 
Apparently the Marquis, who was then 
living in Paris, never occupied the house, 
and almost immediately after its purchase 
he commissioned his brother, the Bailli 
de Mirabeau, who held a high position in 
the Order of Malta, to sell or let the property 
if he could find an opportunity. It re- 
mained. however, for a considerable time 
in the Marquis’s hands, and there is a tradi- 
tion—a groundless one, I believe—that his 
more celebrated son, Honoré Riqueti, Comte 
de Mirabeau, after his marriage at Aix on 
23° June, 1772, with Emilie de Covet de 
Marignane, spent there a portion of his 
honeymoon. It seems, however, to be an 
established fact that, for a short period, 
the Marquis had as a tenant Anne Pitt, 
the sister of the great Earl of Chatham. In 
1775 the house was occupied by the Genevese 
savant De Luc, who was one of Queen 
Charlotte’s readers, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

After several changes of ownership the 
property at last came into the hands of 
Baron Stulz, who very soon _ identified 
himself with the life of the place. His 
wealth was great, and his liberality was in- 
exhaustible. Old inhabitants, not so many 
years ago, recalled how, as he drove across 
the Esplanade in his magnificent equipage, 
he used to be acclaimed with the rude patois 
rime— 

** Vivo moussu d’Estu 
Qu’a lou cabrioulet plen’ d’escut !”’ 

Shortly before his death the town of 
Hyéres, in grateful recognition of his many 
benefactions, erected a stone obelisk upon 
the Place des Palmiers, on the base of which 
the following inscription may still be read :— 

A M. LE BARON DE STULZ 
LA VILLE D'HYERES RECONNAISSANTE 
1832. 

Though a strict Protestant, Stulz recog- 
nized no distinctions of race or creed in 
his boundless charity. When the Govern- 
ment, during his residence at Hyéres, pre- 
sented the town with a fine marble bust of 
the great orator Massillon, it was the Baron 
who provided the funds for erecting it on a 
beautiful stone column, which was placed 
in the Place de la République, opposite the 
ancient church of the Cordeliers—now the 
Church of St. Louis. This bust and column 
passed through many vicissitudes. The 
former has found a resting- place in the 
Museum, and the latter forms a portion of 
the cenotaph which was erected in the new 
cemetery in memory of the sailors who were 
drowned when L’Arrogante, a vessel of 





the French Navy, was wrecked on the coast 
of Giens, near Hyéres, in 1879. More 
recently a bronze statue of Massillon, who 
was born at Hyéres in 1663, has been erected 
at the north-east corner of the Place de la 
Rade. 

Baron Stulz died in his house at Hyéres 
in 1832, at the age of 70, and, as he left 
no descendants, his property was divided 
between his two sisters, who had both 
married Baden gentlemen. The elder, Bar- 
bara, was the wife of John Metzger of Keip- 
penheim, and the younger, Marie Madeleine. 
of Andrew Sohn of Heiligenzell. The latter 
had five daughters, one of whom, Marie Made- 
leine, married M. Alphonse Denis, an avocat 
and publicist of Hyéres. A short time 
previously, on 26 Feb., 1833, by a family 
arrangement, the Hyéres property had come 
into the possession of Madame Sohn, and 
on her death her daughter, Madame Denis, 
succeeded to it. 

The Baron had spent large sums of money 
in improving the old mansion. The decora- 
tion of the principal salon cost him 50,000fr. 
It was furnished entirely in the Empire 
style, and was dominated by an enormous 
mirror, which was said to have no equat 
in Provence. This mansion, thenceforward 
known as the Chateau Denis, became cele- 
brated for the entertainments given by its 
new owners. M. Denis, who was a man 
of considerable culture and learning, was 
Mayor of Hyéres and Deputy for the Depart- 
ment of the Var. He was devoted to arche- 
ology, and was one of the first to encourage 
excavations on the site of the old Roman 
town of Pomponiana. He was also instru- 
mental in procuring the sanction of the 
Government to the ancient castle and the 
Church of St. Louis being classed as public 
monuments. He is, perhaps, best remem- 
bered now by his admirable book, ‘ Hyéres 
Ancien et Moderne,’ which is a storehouse 
of information on everything connected with 
this venerable town. 

During his occupancy of the house it 
was occasionally let to some distinguished 
tenants. Among these were Queen Chris- 
tina of Spain and her husband, the Duke of 
Rianzares, and some men distinguished in 
science and literature—Ampére, Philaréte 
Chasles, and Jules Michelet. Michelet was 
much attached to Hyéres, and wintered 
there for the last ten years of his life. He 
died on 9 Feb., 1874, in the house now num- 
bered 1, Avenue Alphonse Denis, the 
principal business thoroughfare of the town, 
which was named by the municipality after 
its former head. 
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Madame Denis died on 6 Sept., 1846, and | in St. Thomas’s parish, Southwark. He, how- 


her husband some time afterwards married 
an English lady, a widow of the name of 
Dawes. This lady had considerable wealth, 
and she purchased outright the Stulz pro- 
perty at Hyéres, of which her husband had the 
usufruct. M. Denis died in 1876, and three 
years afterwards his widow sold her pro- 
perty,, including the chateau and gardens, 
to the town for the sum of 200,000 fr. and 
a life annuity of 5,000fr. The house, 
externally a very unpretentious building, 
but rich in memories, now forms the Public 
Library and Museum of Hyéres, while the 
garden—of which the forbidding walls have 
long been removed and replaced by iron 
railings, and which is filled with tropical 
trees and plants collected by its former 
owners—is one of the principal ornaments 
of the town. 

For most of the information contained in 
this paper I am indebted to M. Jules Icard, 
whose valuable work, ‘ Les Rues d’Hyéres,’ 
is full of interesting historical and_bio- 
graphical facts, conveyed in a very charming 
style. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 

Villa Paradis, Hyéres. 





HUGH PETERS. 
(See 11S. vi. 221, 263, 301, 463 ; vii. 4, 45, 84.) 


IX. Prrers’s PrtitTion, CAPTURE, AND 
TRIAL. 


Ix 1660 Peters was excepted out of the 
King’s general pardon as being one of 
those who ‘‘ had a hand in the late King’s 
death.” He then petitioned the House of 
Lords, asserting his innocence, and annexed 
a long defence to his petition. Both docu- 
ments are calendared in the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission’s Seventh Report, 
pp. 115 and 116, and on 19 July, 1660, 





Samuel Speed published the defence under 
the title of ‘‘ The Case of Mr. Hugh Peters 
impartially communicated to the view and | 
censure of the whole world, written by his | 
own hand.’ The defence is an incoherent | 
tissue of lies, carefully avoided by most of | 
his biographers, and was the last document | 
Peters ever wrote. He must have been 
quite mad at the time. 

At the end of August, 1660, Peters’s 
hiding-place was discovered, and a warrant 
was issued for his arrest. The account of 
his capture in Mercurius Publicus for 
30 Aug.—6 Sept. is too lengthy to be tran- 
scribed, so I summarize the facts. 

“On Friday, Aug. 31, Peters was discovered 
t> be hiding in the house of one Broad, a Quaker 





ever, escaped by creeping into the bed of Broad’s 
daughter, Mrs. Peach, who had lain in two days 
previously ; for the messenger, through modesty, 
did not search the woman’s bed, so Peters escaped 
to the house of another Quaker, John Day, the 
cobbler. But on the Sunday following, 2 Sept., 
at six at night, he was caught at the house of 
Nathaniel Mun, a tape weaver of the same 
parish. He denied his identity, saying his name 
was Thompson, but on the neighbours coming in 
was forced to come downstairs. He then, ‘to 
gather his spirits,’ called for and drank ‘two 
full quarts of small beer, for the house had no: 
strong.’ After which he said, ‘I will go, but fF 
beg for the Lord’s sake you call me not Peters, 
for,’ said he, ‘if it be known I am Hugh Peters, the 
people in the street will stone me.’ ”’ 


He was then taken to the Tower, where he 
remained under the custody of Sir John 
Robinson, Archbishop Laud’s nephew, until 
his trial. 


On 9 Oct. the regicides were removed to: 
Newgate. Dr. Dolben, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, and Dr. John Barwick, 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, were sent by 
the King to minister to the regicides in 
Newgate; and in the ‘ Life’ of the latter, 
by Peter Barwick, M.D., pp. 297-9, it is 
said that Peters 


“was deaf to all that either of them could say, 
and had so stopped his ears against the admoni- 
tions not only of these two excellent persons, but 
of those who also were his accomplices in the same 
crime, and were to suffer with him, and had so 
perfectly shook off all sense of piety and religion 
(if ever he had any) that they earnestly requested 
these divines to intercede with his Majesty, that 
a person so deaf to all advice, and so impene- 
trable to their sacred ministrations, might not be 
hurried into another world till he were brought, 
if possible, to a better sense of his condition. 
The chief of these was John Cook, who yet had 
made no scruple that very day to vindicate and 
defend this wretch and to extol him as the 
brightest example of holiness....Accordingly, 
the next day, together with Cook, he was drawn 
upon a sledge to execution, still showing the 
utmost aversion to all good counsel, and even to 
the advice of Cook himself, seeming to believe 
very little in that God whom he had so often 
invoked to patronize his impious rebellion.” 


A tract published on 14 Dec., 1660, and 
entitled 


*“ The true character of the educations, inclina- 
tions and dispositions of all and every one of 
those barbarous persons who sat as judges upon 
the life of our dread sovereign King Charles I. of 
ever blessed memory” (British Museum, press- 
mark E. 1080 [15}), 


states :— 


‘* Being sentenced to death, he seemed after- 
wards in a kind of distracted condition and un- 
prepared to dye,” &c. 

J. B. WitttaMs. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FOOT GUARDS IN LONDON, 
1812-13. 


Tue following excerpts are from a volume of 
manuscript Brigade Orders of the Guards 
Regiments. The details of their duties in 
‘connexion with the public buildings afford 
some information which is worth preserving 
in these pages. The divergences of spelling 
and style are explained by the varying 
degree of education possessed by the sergeant 
or corporal entering the orders. 

27 Nov., 1812¢ ‘* M(ajor) General Disney 
directs that the non-commissioned officers com- 
manding Guards do not incommode the public 
by oceppying [sic] the whole pathway. When it is 
not broad enough to admit of individuals passing 
with ease, they must form single files until the 
passage is broad enough to allow of their marching 
in the usual manner.” 

2 Dec., 1812. ‘*Theorders of the 27th of Nov. 
respecting the public convenience not being 
properly attended to, M.G. Disney directs that 
the Guards march in the road excepting in 
very bad weather, when they may be allowed to 
march in file two deep on the causeway, the 
officers and non-commissioned officers remaining 
in the ranks, which will admit of individuals 
passing without inconvenience.” 

‘*Whenthe high road is very wet and dirty the 
Guards are directed to file up Constitution Hill, 
one rank to keep the footpath next Buckingham 
House Gardens, and the other two in compact 
order on the causeway.”’ 

10 Dec., 1812. ‘‘ The second sentry at the 
new Armourer’s Gate in the Bird Cage Walk, 
which has hitherto been taken off in the night, 
to be in future continued during the 24 hours.”’ 

12 Dec., 1812. ‘‘ The Batt” will be formed on 
the Parade Horse Guards at a } before 11 o’clock 
to-morrow morning, to be from there marched 
with the whole of the Ensigns to Whitehall 
Chapple for Divine Service.” 

23 Dec., 1812. The detachment at Kew then 
changed, marching from Knightsbridge at 8 o'clock, 
consisted of 1 subaltern, 3 sergeants, 3 corporals, 
1 drummer, and 37 rank and file, made up from 
the Coldstream Ist and 3rd Regiments. 

18 Jan., 1813. ‘‘ The field officer in waiting 
orders the Batt" in Knightsbridge Barracks to 
furnish the usual Guard to the King’s Theatre in 
the Hay Market to-morrow and every evening 
of performance during the season. All men of 
the flank companies who mount the Guard and 
the Grenadiers in Fur Caps.” 

27 Jan., 1813. ‘‘ A Board of Survey to as- 
semble at the Depot of Camp Equipage, Wiggins 
Quay, Thames Street.” 

30 Jan., 1813. ‘'2 Sentrys to be furnished 
from the King’s (Guard) every day except Sun- 
days and good fridays, between the hours of 10 
and 6, to be stationed att the Street door in 
Pall Mall of the British Institution of fine Arts 
of the United Kingdom.” 

19 Feb., 1813. ‘“‘Brigade orders. The field 
officer in waiting orders the Brigade of Guards 
to change quarters on Thursday the 25th inst. 
according to the following distribution. 2nd 





Batt" Ist Regt. to be quartered in the Savoy 
Square, Queen’s Guard and Hyde Park Barracks, 
and Westminster. The 2nd Batt" Coldstreams to 
occupy Knightsbridge Barracks, and that part 
of Upper Westminster most contiguous thereto. 
The 2nd Batt" 3rd Regiment to occupy Portman 


| Street Barracks and that part of Holborn most 
contigious thereto. The Batt" in Knightsbridge 


Barracks will furnish the usual guard to the 
Antient Music Concerts, commencing Wednesday, 
24th inst.” : 

10 April, 1813. ‘‘ The Sentries at the British 
Gallery, Pall Mall, to be discontinued till further 
orders from to-day.” 

22 April, 1813. ‘‘ To-morrow being St. George’s 
day, the Brig’ of Guards will commence wearing 
theire new clo. No non-commissioned officer or 
soldier is on any account to weaire Greay Panti- 
loons when in Reg(imen)tals, whitch are to be 
Preserved to go on Particklar dutys during the 
winter months.” 

5 May, 1813. ‘‘ Two Sentries to be furnished 
from the King’s Guard on the 10th inst., and 
every day except Sundays, between the hours 
of 11 and 5, to be stationed at the street doore, 
Pall mall, of the British Institution for promoting 
the fine harts [sic] of the Unighted Kingdom.” 

16 May, 1813. ‘‘ From the badness of the 
weather the Batt" did not attend divine service 
this morning. By order of the Field officer 
in waiting, the officer on the Opera Guard will 
be relieved by an officer from the Barrack and 
sent to his Quarters for not having his guard 
there at the proper time.” 

[This officer was Ensign Gooch, and on the 17th 
there are further orders that the Guard will parade, 
and, aftera quarter of an hour has been “ allowed 
for the difference of clocks,” will be marched off 
under the command of the senior non-com- 
missioned officer. 

29 May, 1813. Leave was given for men of 
good character to assist in getting the hay and 
corn harvest within distance of not more than 
two days’ march from their quarters.’ 

4 June, 1813. ‘‘ The field officer in waiting 
orders the Sargeant of the Magazine Guard to 
send out Patrols every two hours during the day 
and night to take up and confine any men that 
may be found breaking down the trees or com- 
mitting any depredations in the Park, especially 
those that are lounging about after dark. 
Partickler [? particulars] required about the 
Bank of the Serpentine River. (Ir)regularities 
have been lately commited by the Soldiers 
bathing.’’ Two lines indecipherable. 

27 June, 1813. ‘‘ The Guard furnished to the 
Royal Academy, Somerset house, to be dis- 
continued till further orders.” 

30 June, 1813. On the occasion of a ball 
being given at Carlton House, a detachment of 
336 officers and men composed the Guard of 
Honour, and, accompanied by the three bands 
in State clothing, assembled at 8 o’clock P.M. on 
the Parade fronting the Horse Guards, and 
marched so that all the details were posted by 
9 o'clock. Several pages are devoted to particu- 
lars of the positions occupied by the Guards. 
The following are the most interesting references : 
Yighteen men to be posted ‘‘in the Private 
Passage leading from the Park to the Ordinance 
Office. No person to pass or repass that way.” 


| 
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Thirteen men to be posted ‘‘ outside the chevux 
de frieze, 10 paces from each other. No part 
of the fence to be removed, or any person 
pass in or out.’’ Thirteen men to be posted 
‘outside the Coventory [? Conservatory] and 
a long gardin walls Palmall. To prevent any 
person approaching the windows in the Gardin 
or coming over the wall from the street.’’ Seven- 
teen men to be posted ‘‘in Side the gardin next 
the Coach Road inside the Park. The men to 
[be] stationed 30 Paces from each other. No 
person to clime or attempt to get over the Wall.” 
Thirteen men ‘to be posted at 7 o’clock at the 
Kitchen Entrance with orders that no person pass 
except in the Royal Livery or with a ticket for 
each person; and two sentrys at Passage leading 
to Warwick House.” ‘* One sentry to be posted 
at the Airy [sic] Steps right and left of the Grand 
Portico..... One sentry to be posted at the 
tempary [temporary] steps next to Col. Mac- 
mohone House.”’ The Guards to be relieved ‘‘ at 
12 o’clock at night and 3 in the morning.” 

19 July, 1813. ‘ The Brigade of Guards will 
furnish the following detail to march from the 
Parade at 4 past Two o’clock to Vauxhall to- 
morrow.” In all four officers and 160 non- 
commissioned officers and men. ‘‘ The Com- 
manding Officer of the Detachment will receive 
instructions on his arrival at Vauxhall from Lord 
Yarmouth, the acting Steward.” On _ several 
later dates small details were provided for Vaux- 
hall Gardens. 

22 July, 1813. ‘‘ The usual Guard of a Sargeant, 
Corpl., and 12 Privates to be furnished by the 
Battalion in Portman Street Barrack on every 
Evening on [? of] Performance at the Panteen 
[Pantheon] Theater in Oxford Street till further 
orders. The duty to commence this Evening.” 

22 July, 1813. ‘A detachment according to 
the following details to proceed to Uxbridge 
to-morrow morning. They have to take charge 
of 220 Prisoners of War and escort them to 
Alton.”’ 

29 July, 
continued. 

12 Aug., 1813. ‘The field officer in waiting 
orders a Guard consisting of a Sargeant, Corpl., 
and 12 Privates, to be furnished by the Batt" in 
Knightsbridge Barracks, to attend at Vauxhall 
at 7 o'clock this Evening, there to remain until 
dismissed by the manager.” 

13 Aug., 1813. The Bank Picket to march off 
so as to arrive there at 8 o’clock. 

1 Sept., 1815. The Bank Picket to arrive “ at 
} past 7 o’clock ‘till further orders.” 

3 Sept., 1813. The Brigade of Guards to 
furnish a draft to leave for their Battalions in the 
Peninsula. In all 700 men and officers. ‘The 
detachment to assemble in marching order to- 
morrow morning in Hyde Park at 11 o’clock for 
M. General Disney’s inspection.” 

6 Sept., 1813. ‘ The field officer in waiting 
orders the usual Guard to Covent Garden Theatre 
-...this and every Evening of performance 
during the season.” 

11 Sept., 1813. “‘ The usual guard to Drury 
Lane Theatre....this and every Evening of 
performance during the season.” 


The date of the last entry is 7 Oct., 1813. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


1813. The Pantheon Guard dis- 





THE RASTELLS OF COVENTRY.—Sir Thomas: 
More’s sister Elizabeth married John Rastell. 
lawyer and printer, and supposed author of 
‘A New Interlude and a Mery of the Nature 
of the iiij Elements.’ Their daughter, 
Eliza Rastell, married John Heywood, 
of ‘Foure P.P.’ fame, and — remarkable 
instance of the transmission of hereditary 
ability—their daughter Elizabeth was mother 
of John Donne, the poet. In the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ article on 
John Rastell nothing is said of the Coventry 
origin of the Rastell family ; it is, however, 
a Coventry name. One Thomas Rastell 
lived in Cross Cheaping in 1430, and Henry 
in Spon Street in 1444 (‘Coventry Leet 
Book,’ 128, 211). Towards the close of the 
fifteenth century the name is found among 
the brethren of the Corpus Christi Guild. 
In 1489 the entry occurs “‘De Johanne 
Rastell per manus Johannis Seman vjs. 
viijd.”” (*C.C. Guild Book,’ fo. 10 dorso; see 
also fo. 28 dorso, ‘‘De Johanne Rastell, filio 
Thome Rastell, vjs. viijd.”’). One of Rastell’s 
guild brethren was Robert Shakespier (7., 
fo. 13 dorso), the earliest mention (1489) 
I have found of the name in Coventry MSS. 
Thomas Rastell was Coroner of the city in 
1505-6, and John, possibly succeeding his 
father, in 1507-8 (* Leet Book,’ 603, 604, 
605, 619). That this John Rastell was 
More’s brother-in-law seems certain, because 
More in a letter denouncing the excesses of a 
Coventry friar (Nichols, ‘ Bibl. Top. Brit.,’ 
iv. xvii. 40-42) mentions that he was on a 
visit to his sister in that city when the facts 
came before his notice. The connexion 
of Rastell, and incidentally of his son-in-law 
Heywood, with a city so renowned for its 
pageants is an interesting point, when we 
remember the latter's allusion in the * Foure 
P.P.’ to the devil who “ oft in the play of 
Corpus Christi” had ‘played the deuyll 
at Coventry.”” The city was so much given 
over to drama that at Christmastide there 
was mummery, it seems, within the Priory 
itself about the time of Thomas Rastell’s 
coronership. ‘‘ Delivered to the lord prior 
on the Sunday after the Feast of the Cir- 
cumcision of our Lord for the interlude 
ll. Os. Od.” is an item in the pittancer’s 
accounts from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, 
1505-6 (Reader MSS. Coventry). 

Mary Dormer HARRIS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THESES: DUNCAN 
LippEL. (See 10 S. xii. 27; 11 8. i. 447; 
iii. 247; iv. 163.)}—Certain of the theses 
maintained at the University of Helmstadt 
under the presidency of Prof. Duncan 
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Liddel, of which copies are preserved in 
this library, illustrate in a curious manner 
the vexed question of the authorship of 
such theses. Thus, 

** Disputatio de elementis, elementorumque mutua 
permutatione et mixtione...... resp. Petrus Ruth- 
anus, Finno......Helmzstadii, 1596,” 
is practically identical with 

‘“* Disputationum physiologicarum prima: De 
elementis, elementorum mutua_ permutatione et 
mixtione...... resp. Sebastianus Walrabius, Hamb. 
es Helmestadii, 1600” ; 
and also with 

**Disputationum physiologicarum 
mentis, elementorum mutua permutatione et 
mixtione. Resp. Adamo Siferto, Glogoviensi Sil.,” 
which occupies sign. C—E in ‘“‘ Disputationum 
medicinalium Duncani_ Liddelii .... Pars 
prima. Helmestadii, 1605.” 

Finally, this thesis, which at intervals 
had served the purpose of at least three 
respondents, reappears as 

‘**De physiologia liber secundus. De elementis, 
elementorum mutua permutatione et mixtione. 
Caput I.” 
of Liddel’s “Ars Medica....Hamburgi, 
1607.’ All mention of the respondents has 


~ 


1: De ele- 


now disappeared, and there is nothing what- | 


soever to show that the matter is not 
wholly Liddel’s own. 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ cite a parallel 
case ? P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


STRATFORD IN 1760.—Halliwell-Phillipps 
says :— 

‘* Among the visitors to the poet's native town in 
the same year, 1760, was a lady who, after quoting 
in a letter the epitaph on Shakespeare’s monument, 
that part of it referring to ‘envious death,’ pro- 
ceeds to say,” 
and then quotes at length from the letter. 
(See ‘ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,’ 
8th ed., 1889, i. 413.) Has it ever been 
shown where he obtained the letter? If 
not, it is worth while to point out that the 
letter was printed in The London Chronicle 
of 2 Aug., 1760, viii. 114, under the heading 
‘Extract of a Letter from a Lady at Strat- 
ford upon Avon, in Warwickshire, to her 
Friend in Kent.’ Very likely the letter 
went the rounds of the newspapers, and 
Halliwell-Phillipps may have obtained it 
from some other source. He quotes it 
almost entire, ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


OrcHaRD Hovuse.—Having been asked 
if there is any historical reason for our giving 
the name of Orchard House to our premises 
2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
we think it will interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 


to know that the house stands on the site 


'of what was originally the old orchard 


to the Abbey. The _ building 


attached 


| occupies the corner of Great Smith Street 
' and Orchard Street, the latter being so called 
| for the same reason. 


P. 8. Kine & Son. 


! |The late Mr. P. S. Kina was a frequent contri- 


butor to the Third and Fourth Series of ‘ N.& @.’] 


! 


| “TAKE HIS HASTE” (‘ Timon,’ V. I. 213), 
MEANING “TO BE QuicK.’? —An_ almost 
identical expression with the opposite mean- 

|ing is current inthe north of Ireland (I do 

‘not know whether it is peculiar to Ulster), 

| ** Take your hurry ”’=not so fast. 

P. A. McELwatrxe. 


SHERIDAN’S ‘SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. —The 
first edition of this brilliant comedy— 
Sheridan’s masterpiece—is usually supposed. 
to be the one issued in ‘‘ Dublin : printed for 
J. Ewing,” 8vo,no date. Although a date is 
not imprinted, this edition has been ascribed 
| to the year 1778, for what reasons I am not 
|aware. Authoritative opinions have been 
given, however, that the issue with the 
imprint ‘‘ Dublin: printed in the year 
1781 ” is the genuine first edition, and that 
the issue without a date, but ascribed to the 
year 1778, was in reality published sub- 
sequent to the issue of 1781. 

The reasons advanced have been: (1) 
that the edition of 1781 has the earliest 
dated imprint of any known copy ; (2) that 
it stands much in need of an Errata; (3) 
that, as a fact on record, a MS. copy of the 
play was sent to Mr. Thomas Ryder, who 
played the part of Sir Peter at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, and by whom, or at whose 
instance, the play was published. 

These are, no doubt, weighty reasons, 
if not quite conclusive, in favour of the 
contention that the edition of 1781 preceded 
the one printed by J. Ewing. Neither 
edition, however, in my opinion, is the 
genuine first edition. 

In ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ by David 
Erskine Baker, published in 1782, particulars 
are given of R. B. Sheridan’s ‘School for 
Scandal,’ ‘“‘ Comedy, acted at Drury Lane, 
1776,’ and a eulogium is passed on it. A 
notice follows of a comedy with the same 
title published in 1778, 8vo. This is de- 
scribed as ‘“‘a_ paltry catchpenny, in- 
tended to be imposed on the public as the 
genuine production of Mr. Sheridan. This 
despicable piece is political.” Can it be 
that Ewing’s edition is this spurious edition, 
or a copy of it ? 
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Now I have a copy of “‘The | School for 
Scandal, | a Comedy; | as it is performed at 
the | Theatres - Royal, | in | London | and | 
Dublin. | Dublin: printed in the year, 
M,DCC,LXxx.”’ I have been unable to trace 
any record of it, and, as far as I am aware, 
it is unknown to bibliographers. In the 
imprint the B in DuBLin is upside down; 
and after the last. page there is an advertise- 
ment of ‘ Pranceriana Poetica: or, Prancer’s 
Garland.’ 

The date 1780 settles the pretensions of the 
issue of 1781, and—for the reasons already 
stated—from the title-page and the internal 
evidence of my copy it appears to me that 
it is the first genuine edition, that it is 
unique, and that Ewing’s edition, if genuine, 
was published at a later date. 

Baker states that ‘ The School for Scandal ’ 
“is still unprinted” (¢.e., in 1782), and 
according to Lowndes it was first printed 
in Dublin in 1785. Both authorities were 
clearly in error. 

I trust that further information will be 
forthcoming on this interesting subject, 
and all obscurity removed. 

INQUISITOR. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


StuarT Porrraits: Epa@ar Famiry.— 
I purchased some years ago four small oil 
portraits of the Old Pretender, Queen Anne, 
William III., and Queen Mary—evidently 
by a contemporary artist. They are in old 
earved and gilt frames. The dealer from 
whom I purchased them said they had 
belonged to the Edgar family, and that an 
Edgar was Secretary to the Old Pretender. 
Is there any member of that family in 
existence who could give me _ particulars 
as to the authorship, &c., of the portraits ? 


REFERBNCE WANTED.—In the ‘Life of 
Bishop Paget (Oxford)’ a quotation from 
Johnson is given showing the difference 
between courtesy and politeness, thus :— 

“* Courteous—elegant in manners, kind. Polite— 
elegant in manners, glossy.” 

The distinction is so good that I should like 
to have the exact reference. It is not in the 
Dictionary. H. N. ELLAcomBe. 





Ottery St. Mary.—After nearly fifteen 
years of personal research among unpub- 
lished documents relating to the Manor of 
Ottery St. Mary, I have collected a great 
deal of valuable and interesting material, 
which I am now preparing for the press. 
I hope no long time will elapse before I am 
able to issue the first volume, bringing the 
history down to the Dissolution of the College 
of St. Mary of Ottery. This will include a 
vast amount of hitherto unpublished in- 
formation from the Public Records and from 
the manuscripts at the British Museum ; 
but, in order to make it exhaustive, I should 
esteem it a great favour if any of your 
readers who know of documents relating to 
the parish in other collections or in private 
hands would furnish me with information 
concerning them, particularly any dealing 
with the Anglo-Saxon period. Among the 
documents which I have been unable to 
discover are the originals of some deeds 
relating to Cadhay, in Ottery St. Mary, 
which were printed—not quite accurately, 
I believe—in The Gentleman's Magazine 
(1862, i. 64-7), over the initials G. H. D. 

(Mrs.) FRANCES RosE-TROUP, — 

West Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill, —F-R-Hist.8. 


THE ‘ Lonpon,’ ‘ BririsH, AND ‘ ENG- 
LISH’ CATALOGUES OF Booxs.— Mr. A. 
Growoll’s ‘ Three Centuries of English Book- 
trade Bibliography’ (New York, 1903) 
includes ‘A List of the Catalogues, &c., 
published for the English Booktrade,’ by 
Mr. Wilberforce Eames. Unfortunately, the 
statements made by Mr. Growoll and Mr. 
Eames are occasionally at variance, and it 
is difficult to get at the accurate biblio- 
graphy of the ‘London,’ ‘ British,’ and 
*English’ Catalogues of Books. I should 
be glad of any light on the following points. 

On p. 149 Mr. Eames notes :— 

“ A Catalogue of Books published in the United 
Kingdom during the year 1835......as given in the 
Publishers’ Circular. London, 1836.” 

But, according to Mr. Growoll, p. 92, The 
Publishers’ Circular was first issued in Sep- 
tember, 1837. 

On p. 92 Mr. Growoll continues :— 

“ After Volume XII. [1849], when the Publishers’ 
Circular became Mr. Low’s own property, the alpha- 
betical catalogue bears the title of ‘Sampson Low’s 
Catalogue of New Books,’ &c. In the following year 
1845 {szc], Mr. Low published the first of the series 
of catalogues which has endured to the present day, 
under the title of ‘A Catalogue of Books published 
in the United Kingdom during the year 1844......’ 
This was published annually until 1853, when the 
_ was changed to ‘The British Catalogue of 

ooks. 
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But on p. 150 Mr. Eames says :— 

“The volume covering the books issued in 1902, 
published in 1903, was the 66th year of issue.” 
This would make the first year 1837. 

The cumulated ‘ British Catalogue’ for 
1837 to 1849 is well known, but was there 
an annual ‘ British Catalogue’ from 1853 
onwards, as Mr. Growoll’s statement would 
seem to imply ? No such annual appears in 
Mr. Eames’s list. 

On pp. 92-4 Mr. Growoll says :— 

“*TIn 1860 Mr. Low succeeded in making arrange- 
ments with Mr. Hédgson to take over the ‘ London 
Catalogue.’...... This union of Catalogues thereafter 
appeared under the title of ‘ The English Catalogue 
ot Books.’ The volume for 1891 formed the sixty- 
fifth annual issue of the entire series.” 

The number sixty-five agrees neither 
with Mr. Eames’s ‘ 66th year of issue ” 
for 1902 nor with Mr. Growoll’s own date of 
1845 as the first year of publication. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Eames’s list (p. 154) appears to 
give 1863, not 1861, as the date of the 
earliest annual ‘ English Catalogue.’ 

Mr. W. P. Courtney’s invaluable ‘ Register 
of National Bibliography’ gives (i. 170) an 
‘English Catalogue Index’ for the years 
1837-57, as well as a ‘ British Catalogue 
Index’ for the same period ; and this seems 
to be confirmed by the British Museum 
printed Catalogue. Are these two essenti- 
ally distinct, or do they differ merely in the 
title-page ? 

Lastly, for how many years prior to 
1860 was there an annual ‘London Cata- 
logue’? This is made clear neither by 
Mr. Growoll nor by Mr. Eames. 

P. J. ANDERSON, 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


WaALterR Cary.—Can any reader supply 
information concerning the life of Walter 
Cary, author of ‘Caries Farewell to Phy- 
sicke ’ (1583), ‘ The Hammer for the Stone ’ 
(1580), and ‘ The Present State of England ’ 
(1626)? His name is also associated with 
‘A Boke of the Propreties of Herbes.’ 
Editions of ‘The Hammer for the Stone’ 
are referred to (but not described) by Hazlitt 
as having been printed by Petyt (1543), 
Myddylton (1546), and R. Kele (without 
date). Has any reader seen these ? 

H. M. Bartow. 

Royal College of Physicians, Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


Leitch Hunt at HampsteaD.—What at 
present occupies the site of the cottage in 
which Leigh Hunt lived in the Vale of 
Health, Hampstead ? He lived here when 
editing The Examiner. JOHN ARDAGH. 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 





Diocenes Larertius.—A copy of a Latin 
translation of his work ‘De Vita Philo- 
sophorum,’ in octavo, 24 + 679 pp., begins 
with a prefatory note ‘Candido Lectori,’ 
followed by the epistle of Frater Ambrosius 
and an index in black-letter type. There is a 
large initial P on p. 1, repeated on p. 165. 
The Greek type used seems to be identically 
the same as that in the first edition of 
Erasmus’s Greek Testament (1516). The 
title-page is missing. Can the particular 
edition be identified by the details given ? 
and where can a complete copy be seen ? 
It is not in the British Museum or the 
University Libraries at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. J. B. 


** Les Rocuers.’’—In the Knutsford Edi- 
tion of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Works,’ vol. vii.. 
there is a charming paper entitled ‘ Freneh 
Life.’ On 13 May, 1862, Mrs. Gaskell made 
an expedition (from Vitré) to Madame de 
Sévigné’s chateau, ‘‘ Les Rochers.’’ She 
says: “The place belongs to the Marquis 
de Néthumiéres, a descendant of the de 
Sévignés, so our host said.” 

Does a descendant of the family of the 
celebrated Marquise still own “Les 
Rochers ” ? S. B. 


CAMBRIDGE: Ety : Huxti.—What is the 
source of the following lines quoted by a 
sixteenth-century writer ?— 

Cambridge.- 

Hee sunt Cambrise, durty streates, et halfpeny 

pise. 


‘ly.— 
Ties sunt Eliz, lanterna, capella Mariz, 
Et molendinum, et multum dans vinea vinum. 
Kingston-upon-Hull.— ‘ 
Hee sunt Hullina, Humber quodlings, et bona 
vina. 
G. C. Moore Sm1TH. 


Gotuurst.—In the ‘ Visitation of the 
County of Devon, 1564,’ appears the short 
pedigree of a family named Gothurst or 
De Gothurst. Arms: Sable, a chevron 
between three goats’ heads erased argent. 
In the ‘Description of the County of 
Somerset, 1633,’ drawn up by Thomas 
Gerard of Trent (Somerset Record Society, 
1900, vol. xv.), in a short pedigree of the 
Lyte family which appears under the parish 
of Draycot, Robert Lyte is stated to have 
married ‘‘ Margarett, dau. of Roger de 
Gotehurst,”” which Roger appears in the 
pedigree in the ‘Visitation of Devon’; 
but the arms given him by Gerard vary 
from the foregoing, they being “ Sable, on a 
mount vert a goate passant arg.” I am 
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curious to know somewhat more of this 
family of De Gothurst, the date at which it 
flourished, and whether it was an original 
Devonshire family or emanated from the 
parish of Goathurst in Somerset. Neither 
of the above coats of arms appears in Pap- 
worth, nor does Burke, in his ‘ General 
Armory,’ make mention of the family. 
St. Davip KEMEyYS-TYNTE. 
The Beeches, Claverton Down, Bath. 


‘ TESTAMENT DU CHEVALIER WALPOLE.’— 
T am anxious to know who wrote a book 
of which the whole title is ‘ Testament 
politique du Chevalier Walpole, Comte 
d’Orford et Ministre d’Angleterre,’ 2 vols., 
12mo, Amsterdam, 1767. It deals in 
political prophecy, some of which is wonder- 
fully far-seeing. I have read extracts from it, 
but I have never seen the book itself, and 
I am told that it is not in the British 
Museum. It may be in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris. 

E. MARTINENGO-CESARESCO, 
Salo, Lago di Garda. 


EXTRAORDINARY FOUNTAINS IN IRELAND, 
BRITTANY, AND Sicrtty.—Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, writing about Ireland seven hundred 
years ago, says :— 

‘There is a fountain in Munster which, being 
touched or even looked at by any human being, 
will immediately inundate the whole province 
with rain. Nor will it cease until a priest, specially 
appointed, and who has been continent from his 
birth, has appeased the fountain by performing 
mass in a chapel, which is known to have been 
founded not far off for this purpose, and by 
sprinkling holy water and the milk of a cow 
having only one colour—a rite, indeed, extremely 
barbarous, and void of all reason. 

“There is a fountain in Armorican Britain 
[Brittany] of a somewhat similar nature; for 
if you draw its water in the horn of an ox, and 
happen to spill it on the nearest road, however 
serene the sky may be and contrary to rain, you 
will not avoid its immediately falling. 

“In Sicily there is a most wonderful fountain- 
If any one approaches it dressed in a red garment, 
its waters, bubbling up, suddenly rise to the height 
of the man’s stature, although other colours pro- 
duce no agitation of the surface. On the man’s 
departure, the waters, sinking to their usual level, 
return into their former channels.” 

Is there anything known, in the present 
day, of the three fountains mentioned above 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, and are there still 
any superstitions attached to them ? 

In Brittany last summer I did not discover 
the Armorican fountain referred to by 
Giraldus, though I came across many 
miraculous ones. 

JONATHAN CEREDIG DAVIES. 

Llanilar. 





RicHarD Stmon: LAMBERT SIMNEL.—It 
is commonly said that Richard Simon made 
his first appearance with Lambert Simnel 
in Ireland in the autumn of 1486. In June, 
1487, was fought the battle of Stoke, in 
which both were taken prisoners, and it 
was not until then that their identity became 
known. 

Can any of your readers explain the follow- 
ing note in Bacon’s ‘ Henry VII.’ ?— 

“The priest’s name was William Simonds, 
and the youth was the son of....an organ- 
maker in Oxford, as the priest declared before 
the whole convocation of the clergy at Lambeth, 
Feb. 17, 1486—i.e. 1487.” 

This last date ise correct.* How, then, 
can their identity have remained unknown 
to Henry until June, 1487? And, besides 
this, was not Simon or Simonds with Simnel 
in Ireland during the whole period from 
the autumn of 1486 until his capture ? ‘i 

G. W. 


‘Monk ”’ Lewis.—I am at work on the 
subject of Matthew Gregory Lewis (“‘ Monk” 
Lewis). Lewis was a frequent visitor at 
Dalkeith and Boswell Castles, and wrote a 
good deal while he was staying there. I 
should be glad to be put into communication 
with the present owners of these places. 

Lewis’s sisters were married: Maria, the 
elder, to Lushington ; Sophia, the younger, 
to Col. Sheddon. I should be glad to hear 
of any of their descendants who might 
have in their possession documents, &c.. 
relating to Lewis. 

E. G. Moynrman-NYMAN. 
12a, Salisbury House, Highbury, N 


THAMES BRIDGE AT WALTON.—What is 
the history of a bridge over the Thames as 
it appeared in 1751? I have a coloured 
print of it of this date. The bridge is of 
wood over the main part of the river, the 
arches at each end of stone, and in the 
picture is shown 
‘the House of Samuel Dicker, Esq., and part of the 
Terrass at Otelands, the seat of the Right Hon" 
yy ar of Lincoln appearing through the Great 

re 
of the bridge. In the foreground are two 
ladies and a gentleman, a horse which has 
sheep slung on its back in pannier baskets, 
a merchant who appears to be trying to 
sell something, a man and woman astride 
a horse, and some sheep and cattle drinking 
at a pool. Does the picture represent any 
particular event? It bears the legend: 
** Luke Sulivan delin. et sculpt.” 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 





* Vide Reg. Morton, fo. 342. 
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ALMSHOUSE NEAR THE STRAND.—In the 
early part of the nineteenth century there 
was a little model almshouse somewhere 
near the Strand. It was a pretty, quiet 
little place with grass plots. I should be 
glad of any information about it. There 
was a chaplain attached to it. 

F. C. Baston. 

Springtield, Maidstone. 


AUTHOR WANTED. — 


‘These children are dear to Me. Be a mother 
to them and more than a mother....if they 
weary thee, I will be thy consolation; if thou sink 
under thy burden, [ will be thy reward.” 

Where is this passage to be found ? 
= ARMADA. 


Tue TaItor on A Goat.—I can remember 
on a mantelpiece at home, more than half a 
century ago, a china ornament—Dresden, 
no doubt—beautifully finished in all its 
details, a goat with a tailor on it. I can 
see his open shears or scissors now, and I 
think there was also a flat-iron. I have 
just seen @ very similar ornament in a 
friend’s house, with a pincushion on the 
back of the goat, with, bestowed about, 
other accessories of the sartorial art. The 
tailor wore a cocked hat, I think, and an 
elaborately flowered coat, with large lappels 
down to his high top-boots, the whole thing 
beautifully finished and coloured in various 
designs. My friend said that he had been 
told that admission to the Dresden china 
works was anciently refused to all and sundry, 
but that the King’s tailor managed to 
overcome objections and get in. Permis- 
sion was, however, only given on his consent 
to his being modelled, and the well-known 
ornament was the (? spiteful) result. Is 
this correct ? And, if so, why the goat ? 

D. C 


[See ‘ Tailor in Dresden China,’ 10 S. iv. 469, 536 ; 
vil. 292, 476.] 


THE EaArtpomM OF SOMERSET IN THE 
Mouwun Famtity.—A correspondent of a local 
paper, The Western Morning News, states 
that one of the Mohuns (Reginald) received 
from the Pope of the time the title of Earl 
of Somerset ; while a second asserts that it 
was another member of the family (William) 
who was created Earl by the Empress 
Maud, a title which was not confirmed by 
Henry II., and afterwards given by Richard 
I. to his brother John, along with the 
Earldom of Cornwall. 

In what way did the Pope claim the right 
and power to create an English peerage ? 
Are there other instances of its exercise, 
and was the gift merely that of a title ? 





What is the worth of the statement in 
Fuller’s ‘ Church History,’ Book III. v. 26, 
that the same Pope gave Sir Reginald a 
pension of three (? two) hundred marks 
charged on Peter’s pence? W.S. B. H. 


Rospert Armour.—I have a copy of 
Cocker’s ‘ Arithmetic,’ Glasgow, 1787, bear- 
ing on the fly-leaf the inscription ‘‘ Robert 
Armour, his Book, Mauchline, February, 
1796.” Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
say if Burns’s “‘ bonnie Jean ”’ had a younger 
brother or a nephew named Robert to whom 
this book may have belonged ? C. D. 





Replies. 


GALIGNANI. 
(11 S. vi. 409. 495 ; vii. 71.) 


A VOLUME on the Galignanis would be of 
much interest to the literary world, and if 
the accounts of the firm are still in existence, 
and a complete set of their paper can be 
consulted (for the copy at the British Museum 
is very imperfect), the groundwork would 
be found in them. 

Cyrus Redding edited their paper, 
Galignani’s Messenger, for three years (1815- 
1818). At one time he got into temporary 
trouble with the French Government 
through the early publication in the news- 
paper of a concordat between the Courts of 
France and the Pope. He says that 
‘* the elder Galignani was then alive. He had a 
good business and had published a useful Italian 
grammar after an idea of his own.” 

This must have been the volume by Mr. 
Galignani which is entered in Robert Watt’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Britannica ’ as 

‘* Twenty-four lectures on the Italian language, 
delivered at the Lyceum of Arts, Sciences, and 
Languages ; in which the Principles, Harmony, 
and Beauties of the Italian Language are by an 
original Method simplified and adapted to the 
meanest Capacity, and the Scholar enabled 
to attain, with Ease and Facility, a competent 
knowledge of the Language without the help of 
any Grammar or Dictionary. London, 1796, 8vo.”’ 
The work was printed for the author at 
No. 3, Little Brook Street, Hanover Square‘ 
and sold at 6s. It was highly praised in 
The Monthly Review for September, 1796, 
pp. 87-9. The second edition was printed 
under the editorship of Antonio Montucci 
at Edinburgh in 1806. The third edition 
came out in 1818, the fourth in 1823. A 
volume of ‘‘ Italian Extracts... .intended as 
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a Supplement to Galignani’s Grammar and 
Exercises,’ was published by Montucci in 
1806, and passed into a second edition in 
1818. 

The author was Giovanni Antonio Galig- 
nani, an Italian, who had resided in England 
for about four years before 1796. He estab- 
lished an English publishing house in Paris 
during the short Peace of Amiens; brought 
out in 1808 a monthly magazine entitled 





The Repertory of English LInterature, Arts, 
and Sciences ; and after the fall of Napoleon, ; 
in 1814, started Galignani’s Messenger. He} 
died in Paris early in 1821. A notice of him | 
is in the Messenger, but the numbers of the | 
paper for that year are not at the Museum. | 
(Illustrated London News, 1874, part i., p. 48 ; | 
Boase, ‘Modern English Biography,’ vol.i.) | 

About 1820 the firm of Galignani played 
much the same part with regard to English 
literature which Tauchnitz performs in 
our days. They published at popular 
prices many volumes of English poetry. 
Their issues of Lord Byron’s works were 
very popular. Particulars of them are 
given by Mr. E. H. Coleridge in his Biblio- 
graphy of that poet (‘ Byron’s works,’ vii. 
94-121). The firm also brought out in 
1824, in two volumes, an edition of Thomas 
Medwin’s ‘ Journal of the Conversations of 
Lord Byron.’ 

Byron was @ subscriber to, and a diligent 
reader of, Galignani’s Messenger. He ad- 
dressed to it from Venice, on 27 April, 1819, 
a letter of protest against its attribution to 
him of the authorship of ‘The Vampire.’ 
In his letters to John Murray he repeatedly 
refers to the desire of the firm to be pro- 
tected against a piracy of their edition of his 
works (‘ Letters,’ iv. 256-8, 392; v. 41, 
251, 493). An edition of Moore’s Works 
was published by the firm in 1819, in six 
volumes. Moore purchased them for 40fr., 
but called the publication ‘‘ cruel kindness, 
to rakejup all the rubbish I have ever 
written in my life—good, bad, and _ indif- 
ferent” (‘ Memoir,’ iii. 8, 11). In March, 
1821, he transferred to young Galignani, 
for 2,000fr., the rights which he may have 
pes over the publication in France of 

is works (7b., 209), and in the next few 
years several issues of his works came from 
their press. 

In the years 1829-30 there appeared 
Galignani’s “Complete Edition of the Poets.’ 
Cyrus Redding wrote several Memoirs for 
insertion in the issues by Galignani. For 
the Life of Shelley an attempt was made by 
him—but in vain—to get some information 





through Horace Smith (Redding, * Past 
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| Celebrities,’ ii. 199; ‘ Fifty Years’ Recollec- 


tions,’ ii. 35-7, 199, 200, 350-53 ; ‘ Yesterday 
and To-day,’ iii. 108, 318). Shelley’s poems 
appeared in 1829 in the same volume with 
those of Coleridge and Keats. Numerous 
guide-books published by the firm will be 
found under their name in the Catalogue 
of the British Museum Library. They 
include a ‘ Picture of Paris, 1814, which 
subsequently became Galignani’s ‘ Paris 
Guide,’ Galignani’s ‘ New Paris Guide,’ and 
Galignani’s ‘ Illustrated Paris Guide,’ and 
passed through many editions ; a Traveller’s 
Guide through Switzerland; and_ similar 
works for France and Italy. The rooms 
of the firm were, after the Restoration, 
the lounging-place of the British tourist. 
When Scott first entered them he was not 
recognized, but as soon as he became known 
the place was ‘‘in a commotion.” Galig- 
nani offered him 100 guineas for ‘* the sheets 
of Napoleon to be reprinted at Paris in 
English”’ (‘ Journal,’ pp. 286, 298). 

The Paris Monthly Review of British 
and Continental Literature, *‘ by @ Society of 
English Gentlemen,” was started at Paris 
in January, 1822, being “printed by J. 
Smith; rue Montmorency.” A complaint 
was made in a preliminary leaf that the 
Galignanis had refused to insert in their 
paper an advertisement of it, and had 
announced an English monthly of their 
own. This review lasted for twelve numbers 
(3 vols.), when it became Galignani’s Maga- 
zine and Paris Monthly Review. Three 
numbers of it—February, March, and April, 
1823—are at the British Museum. A volume 
entitled ‘A Diary of the Siege of Paris, 
taken from Galignani’s Messenger, was pub- 
lished in 1871. 

During part of the year 1885—the fact is 
recorded in the life by G. B.-J., vol. ii. p. 160 
—Burne-Jones was *‘so sick at heart about 
Trish matters ” that he took in no English 
paper, but subscribed to Galignani instead. 

G. A. Galignani had two sons, who con- 
tinued the business at No. 18, Rue Vivienne, 
at Paris. The elder, John Antony, was 
born in London in 1796, and died in Paris 
in December, 1873. The younger, William, 
was born in London in 1798, and died in 
Paris in 1882. An edition in two volumes 
of Hazlitt’s ‘ Table-Talk, or Original Essays’ 
(1825), is among the other English works 
which were published by A. & W. Galignani. 
Some particulars of their lives are given by 
Mr. Frederic Boase. Both of them were 
very liberal in the distribution of the fortune 
which they had accumulated. 

W. P. Courtney. 
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A. & W. Galignani published in 1826 and Circulating Library— 
‘The Works of Lord Byron, comprising the | 


Suppressed Poems,’ printed by Jules Didot, 
senior, and admirably printed too. My 
copy is in thirteen small volumes, measuring 
in the original paper covers about 4% by 
34 inches. I presume that it is complete, 
although the last volume has on the last 
page ‘‘End of Volume Thirteenth” only. 
The last poem is ‘Lines, found in Lord 
Byron’s Bible.’ 

[ have ‘Galignani’s New Paris Guide, 
for 1854,’ published by A. & W. Galignani 
& Co. On the end-papers are lists of books. 
The first is of ‘‘ Standard English Authors, 
compact large 8vo editions, Hach volume 
containing the matter of from 5 to 15 
volumes.”’ 

Though it is not actually so stated, these 
are presumably books published by the 
firm. They are :— 

Thos. Moore, in 1 vol., 10fr. 

Walter Scott’s Novels, in 5 vols., 40fr. ; his Prose 
Works, in 8 vols., 60fr., large aed 90fr.; his 
Poetical Works, 1 vol., 8fr., vellum paper 10fr., 
large paper 12fr.; his Life of Napoleon, 1 vol., 


10fr. 
Byron’s Works, with a Life by Bulwer, 1 vol., 


12fr., large paper 18fr. 

Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, 1 vol., 8fr. 
The others are :— 

Wordsworth. 

Crabbe. 

Southey. 

Bacon, 2 vols., 45fr. . 

Rogers, Campbell, Kirke White, Montgomery, 
Lamb, all in 1 vol., 18fr., large paper 25fr. 

Milman, Bowles, Wilson, and Barry Cornwall, 
all in 1 vol. 

Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 

Cicero, comprising the Life by Dr. Middleton, 
1 vol., 30fr. 

Chaucer, 25fr. 

Shakespeare's Plays, 1 vol., 16fr. 

Ben Jonson’s Works, with Life by Barry Corn- 
wall, 30fr. 

Massinger and Ford, 25fr. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 2 vols., 50fr. 

Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, and Congreve, 
1 vol., 25fr. 
I have not given the price in every case. 


and Spanish classics—e.g., Goethe, Dante, 
Cervantes — come the advertisement of 
Galignani’s English Library, Rue Vivienne, 
No. 18 (in the Court-Yard), between the 
Palais Royal and the Exchange; a general 
statement of the sorts of books on sale; 
address book for ‘‘ The English Nobility and 
Gentry, and American Citizens’ ; Reading- 
rooms—in addition to gentlemen, 

‘Ladies Admitted. Terms 10 sous per Day; 


5fr. per Fortnight ; 8fr. per month” ; 











“Twenty Thousand Volumes in French, English. 
Italian, and German, are lent out to read, by the- 
~— or fortnight. Catalogues, with Terms, may 


Then comes 

“English Newspaper. Galignani’s Messenger : 
published every day (Sundays excepted). Two 
editions appear, one at 6 a.m., for Paris and its 


| environs; the other at four p.m....... 


“Terms :—A single Journal, 10 sous; a week, 
3fr.; a fortnight, 6fr.; one month, l0fr.; three 
months, 28fr.” 

At the end of the book is a list of A. & W.. 
Galignani & Co.’s last new publications. 
These are 63 English books, their prices 
varying from ‘* Memoir of the Duke of 
Wellington, London edition,’ lir. 50c., to 
** Life of Charles I., by Disraeli, new edit., 
revised by his Son,’ and Macaulay’s ‘ History 
of James II.,’ 9fr. each. Very many are 
novels, including ‘Villette,’ by the author 
of ‘Jane Eyre’; ‘Henry Esmond’; ‘Bleak 
House’; ‘My Novel’; ‘Mrs. Mathews’; 
“Con Cregan,’ &ce. 

The last advertisement runs :-— 

** Great reduction in prices. 

** Novels, &c., at Ifr. 50c. ; 2fr. 25c.; 3fr.50c. ; andi 
5fr. each volume. Comprising those of Bulwer, 
D’Israeli, Dickens, Marryat, James,” &c. 

I suppose that these novels were published 
by Galignani & Co. 

I have their edition of ‘ A Diary in Ame- 
rica,’ by Marryat, 2 vols., 1839-40, and ‘The 
Mayor of Wind-Gap’ and ‘ Canvassing,’ by 
the * O’Hara Family,’’ 1835, in one vol.—the 
former by John or Michael Banim, or by 
both, the latter by Harriet Letitia Martin. 
daughter of Richard (‘‘ Humanity ’’) Martin. 
Also I have ‘Galignani’s Traveller’s Guide 
through France,’ 9th ed., 1828. 

‘Galignani’s New Paris Guide’ contains 
very good plates, 59 in number according 


| to the advertisement. 


Besides The New York Herald, Paris 
edition, there was a rival newspaper pub- 


‘ ‘ P | lished in Paris—I think—some ten years ago, 
After mention of certain German, Italian, | — “2 y 80. 





but I cannot remember its name. I believe, 
however, that Galignani’s Messenger was 
pushed out of existence by The Daily Mail, 
Paris edition, price in Paris 15c. 

For a good many years the Galignanis 
had at least one rival in publishing English 
books, viz., Baudry’s European Library, 
3, Quai Malaquais, near the Pont des Arts. 
I have a few of their publications, ranging 
in date from 1833 to 1852. among them 
being a Byron, 1833. 
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Galignani’s shop still exists, or did a few 
months ago, in the Rue de Rivoli, though 
I think that it is not in the building in which 
it was when I first remember it. 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 





Hymn By GLapsTone (11 S. vi. 449; 
vii. 34, 74).—Two stanzas from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s poem ‘Holy Communion’ were 
reproduced in The Daily Chronicle of 27 June, 
1898. It was there stated that the poem 
was “published for the first time in its 
entirety in Good Words for July” (not 
June), 1898, 

I may add that a translation into Latin 
of the hymn (No. 236, A. and M.) “‘ Hark, my 
soul! it is the Lord,’ appeared in The 
Church Times of 27 May, 1898. It was sent 
by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, who made the 
following interesting statement concerning 
it :-— 

“The original copy, which I possess, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s handwriting, and signed W. E. G., was 
given to my sister-in-law, Lady Martin, on the 
day of Bishop Selwyn’s funeral at Lichfield, 
when Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Martin (late C.J. 
of New Zealand) were two of the pall-bearers.”’ 

JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 S. vii. 70).—(3) Rate Carr, STEWARD 
1795. 8S. Ralph of Whickham, co. Durham, 
arm. Christ Church, matric. 12 May, 1785, 
aged 17, B.A. 1789; Merton Coll., M.A. 
1792, of Stannington, Northumberland, and 
Barrowpoint Hill, Middlesex; barrister-at- 
law, Middle Temple, 1796. Died 5 March, 
1837, aged 67. 


(4) THomas CarTER, STEWARD 1794. S., 
Thomas of London, arm. Christ Church, 
matric. 3 June, 1779, aged 18; B.A. 1783, 
M.A. 1786; of Edgecott. Northants; M.P. 
Tamworth 1796-1802, Callington 1807-10. 
Died 10 June, 1835. See *‘ Alumni West.,’ 
410. 

Vicars OF St. JOHN THE Baptist, LITTLE 
MISSENDEN (11 S. vi. 209, 278; vii. 69).— 
Frederick Edward Pegus. s. Peter of Green- 
wich, Kent, gentleman. St. John’s Coll., 
Oxon, matric. 25 June. 1817, aged 18; 
B.A. 1822, M.A. 1825. Died curate of Little 
Missenden, 27 March, 1848. See Robinson, 
191. A. R. Baytery. 


Baccarat (11 8S. vii. 67).—If the name 
comes from a place, it is more likely from 
the French town of Baccarat than from 
Germany. See 7 8. xi. 488; xii. 75, 151, 
191, 237. F. JESSEL, 





‘“Norcu’”’ (11 S. vi. 366, 427, 470; 
vii. 52, 98).—When I spoke of the sticks of 
** pillo’ césher,”” notched now to show where 
they are to be divided into the pilules 
cochées of olden times, I was speaking of 
what I know and have seen. I doubt not 
that, even in these enlightened times, any 
elderly charwoman would easily get a penny- 
worth of this pill from some back-street 
pharmacy, and show how it should be 
warmed on the hob and fashioned into pills. 

EpwarbD NICHOLSON. 

Cros de Cagnes, near Nice. 


One lives and learns. My experience of 
the drug trade extends over more than 
fifty years, and has been as varied as most 
men’s, yet I have never met with Pil. 
Cochie in the form described by Mr. Ports. 
More curious still, only one of the many 
pharmacists in business of whom I have 
inquired since my previous reply appeared 
has done so, and that was fifty years ago 
“in an old-fashioned place in Shropshire.” 
Two other friends have seen it in out-of- 
the-way places in short, thick bars, not 
notched ; nobody else of all those I have 
questioned has ever met with or heard of 
it except in mass or in pills of the ordi- 
nary kind; and all alike agree that it is 
only in mass or pills that it is now sold. 

Mr. Ports says there is no connexion 
between the Pil. Coccie (or Cochiw) of 
the old pharmacopeias and the popular 
** pill-a-cosher.”” If he means between the 
two names, he is certainly wrong; if between 
the two things, he may be either right or 
wrong, for “ pill-a-cosher,”’ or “‘ crosher 
(the forms are as various as the substance), 
may mean any one of several different pills, 
all of which appear in the pharmacists 
receipt books as ‘‘ Pil. Cochie,” or “ Pil. 6 
Cochia,”’ or under some such name. Rouse 
says Pil. Cochiew is Pil. Coloc. Co., and 
several London pharmacists have offered 
me this. Others have formule of their 
own (as is common with unofficial prepara- 
tions); one or two have understood that 
‘pil. aloes cum sapone’’ was meant. But 
if Mr. Ports is, like myself, a practical 
pharmacist, he will know how easily a 
substitute takes the name of the genuine 
article. It is certain that the popular and 
the official name were formerly applied _to 
the same pill. Rennie (1837), under * Pil. 
Coloc. Co.,’ says, ‘‘ Old name, Pill Coche”’ ; 
under ‘ Pil. Coccia ’ he refers to this. 

I confess I cannot see how the derivation 
of a name so old as this from a custom once 
common in England (supposing. it to have 
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been common) can be thought more feasible 
than the one accepted by Wootton. The 
notching of the rolled pill-mass is clearly 
a comparatively modern device for saving 
trouble, with a view to cheapness. “ Pill-a- 
cosher”’ is rarely, if ever, asked for in better- 
class pharmacies. A correspondent of The 
Chemist and Druggist says that in his ’pren- 
tice days it was sold (apparently not notched) 
in “pipes—the length and diameter of 
twelve 5-grain pills,” at the rate of two pipes 
for three-halfpence !__ The formula was aloes, 
jalap, and colocynth—that of the old Pil. 
Coccie was aloes, scammony, and colocynth 
—with an excipient. He adds :— 

‘The customers, I presume, bit off sufficient 
for their requirements, which would make 
‘pilules (?) officinales qui purgent fortement.’ 
It always reminded me of the farmer who never 
required medicine. He chewed the end of a horse- 
ball occasionally, but then ‘ he never wanted no 
doctor’s physic,’ he said.” 

This speaks for itself, and the writer’s note 


of interrogation after “ pilules”’ is signifi- | 
cant. Cc. C. B. 
Diep 1x uis Corrin (11 8S. vi. 468; 


vii. 96).—I know of two cases that occurred 
within five miles of one another. William 
Teanby, an eccentric schoolmaster at Winter- 
ton, Lines, who died 15 May, 1810, had 
long used a plain square headstone, with 
quaint epitaphs incised by himself, as his 
table, and his coffin as a cupboard (Asso- 
ciated Societies’ Transactions, xix. 373).* 

Marmaduke Constable, Esq., of Walcot, 
in the parish of Alkborough, who died 
towards the middle of the last century, had 
his coffin made many years beforehand. 

Hoe RE De 


Durham. 


Some twelve or fifteen years ago there 
died in the North Country an old gentleman 
{with whom formerly I had some acquaint- 
ance) of remarkable intelligence, an occa- 
sional writer on economic subjects. I am 
not aware that he was “ eccentric,’ but I 
was told that he had a coffin made for him- 
self and kept it up-ended in his bedroom 
or dressing-room. I asked a near relative 
of his not long ago if this story was correct. 
He said, Yes; that it was done to save 
pain and trouble at death; that the coffin 
—TI think it stood in an alcove or recess— 
was fitted with hooks, and was used as a 
hanging wardrobe—I think, with a curtain 
before it. Very sensible, too. D. O 





* Here for “‘ Crewell we feel the friendly stroke,” 
&c., read Ere well, &e. 





* Dope,” ‘* ro Dorsg,” ‘‘ Dorper” (11 S. 
vi. 508; vii. 35, 97).—J. Redding Ware, the 
author of ‘ Passing English of the Victorian 
Era’ (London, Routledge, n.d.), also attri- 
butes an American origin to ‘‘ doping,’”’ and 
says the term came to be heard in England 
in the summer of 1900. He suggests it may 
have been derived from a proper name, but 
that is only somebody’s guess. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


Perhaps one of your American readers can 
explain the following use of the word “‘ dope.’’ 
A commercial circular was sent by a firm to 
a correspondent in the United States, and 
his reply began: ‘‘I am in receipt of your 
dope circular.”” Judging from the context, 
the word was not intended to be used in an 
uncomplimentary sense; but what is its 
precise meaning ? B. T. K. Smrre. 


THE MURDER OF SARAH Stout aT HERT- 
FORD (11 8S. vi. 469; vii. 31).—Referring to 
Mr. CourtNey’s reply, I may mention 
that the bibliographers of the National 
Library are not the only scholars who have 
forgotten (?) ‘‘ Sarah,” to judge by a letter 
signed ‘“‘A Puzzled Inquirer” that ap- 
peared in The Westminster Gazette ot 17 Oct., 
1910. I think the letter is worth reproducing 
in ‘N. & Q, 

IGNORANCE IN HIGH PLACEs. 
To the Editor of The Westminster Guzctic. 

DEAR S1r,—An interesting collection of Quake 
letters has just been issued. The volume con- 
tains a preface by a leading statesman [Augustine 
Birrell] who is also famous in literature. It is 
edited by a lady bearing a name known in literary 
circles for several generations [Mrs. Locker-Lamp- 
son]. It is brought out by that great publishing 
firm [Longmans], the story of whose cheque to 
Macaulay for 20,0007. as his share of the profits 
of the third and fourth volumes of his ‘ History ’ 
--and that merely as a payment on account—is 
remembered by most of us. 

This Quaker volume contains an account of 
the finding at Hertford of the body of Sarah 
Stout, “ drownd in a River.’ The work is well 
annotated, but this incident is not elucidated by 
a single comment. The intelligent reviewer in 
the columns of a daily paper [The Times] there- 
upon remarked that he should like to know more 
of Sarah Stout. ‘To none of these distinguished 
persons—prefacer, editor, publisher, reviewer— 
does her name convey any information. Yet 
a lawyer [Spencer Cowper], afterwards raised to 
the judicial bench, who was a member of one of 
England’s leading families, was accused of her 
murder, and the scandal of the trial, with the 
subsequent proceedings instituted by his political 
opponents, threatened to mar the career both of 
him and his elder brother, a future Lord Chan- 
cellor. The event, moreover, seriously affected 


the political fortunes of the Whigs. 
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The whole story of the tragedy of poor Sarah 
Stout occupies about four pages of Macaulay’s , 
‘History’ (chap. xxv., sub anno 1699). Shade | 
of Macaulay! Are the contents of your volumes | 
now forgotten by everybody ?—Yours, &c., 

_ A PUZZLED INQUIRER. | 

Pall-mall, S.W., 15 October. 

The annotations in brackets are, of course, 
mine. The letter was noticed by The 
Spectator in its review of the book—a most | 
unusual thing. Perhaps your contributor, | 
who is the author of ‘The Secrets of our | 
National Literature,’ can tell us the real 
name of the writer. RALPH THOMAS. 

GENERAL BEATSON AND THE CRIMEAN 
War (11 S. vi. 430, 516; vii. 57).—It is 
certainly singular that no account of General 
Beatson has found a place in ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ But in the notice of Sir James Y. 
Scarlett, who led the charge of the Heavy 
Brigade, he is mentioned as having saved his 
chief from riding alone into the Russian 
ranks, when he was endeavouring to cover 
the retreat of the remnants of the Light 
Brigade. 

Kinglake gives, as a reason for not recount- 
ing the part taken by Beatson in Scarlett’s 
charge, that he had no opportunity of 
conversation with him, as the General had 
returned to India. Yet it seems strange 
that Kinglake, being in the Crimea, and 
being able to give such a minute account of 
Scarlett’s following, and of the various 
phases of the fight, should have found nothing 
whatever to say of Beatson in relation to the 
staff. E. L. H. TEw. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


I well remember the appearance of a 
wood engraving in The Illustrated Times, 
depicting General Beatson in the act of 
giving evidence before the General Officers’ 
Board of Inquiry, which sat at Chelsea 
Hospital from April to July, 1856. 

W. B. H. 


RicHarD ANDREWES (11 S. vii. 70).— 
The I.P.M. and will of Richard Andrewes 
are printed in Trans. Bristol and Gloucs. 
Arch, Soc., xix. 362-3, as Appendix II. 
of the Rev. J. M. Hall’s paper on ‘ Haresfield 
Manor and Church,’ in which will be found 
other matter relating to Andrewes and his 
descendants, though there is none as to his 
ancestry. Information as to some of the 
grants of lands in Gloucestershire made to 
him will be found 7bid., iii, 9 (note); xiii. 








373; xiv. 161. 
Mr. W. St. Clair Baddeley in his history | 
of Hailes (‘A Cotteswold Shrine,’ 1908), | 


p- 126, gives particulars of the grant of 
Hailes to Richard Andrewes, who was 
called ‘‘ Constable of Hailes.’ In the 
Gurney MSS. it is stated (Baddeley, op. cit., 
pp. 1381, 139) that Andrewes held the 
‘** scites of nine monasteries.” 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 

Chauncy, in his ‘ Historical Antiquities 
of Herts, ’ has several references to this man : 

“The Grant of this Mannor [Bradfield, now 


‘called the Fryers Parish of Rushden] was con- 


firm’d again to the aforesaid Monastery of 
Wardon in Beds. by Rich. I. in the 10th Year 
of his Reign and remained there until the time 
of its Dissolution, when it came to the Crown: 
then King H. VIII. granted it to Richard 
Andrews of Hayles in the County of Gloucester.” 

Hayles is now spelt Hailes, a chapelry in 
the parish of Didbrook. Henry VIII. 
‘gave the Mannor of Little Amwell, Hertford, 
to the same Rich. Andrews, Gent.” 

M.A.Oxen. 

A John Andrews of Haresfield married, 
in 1551, Derrick, daughter of the notorious 
Sir Anthony Kingston, who in 1555, as 
Sheriff, superintended the burning of Bishop 
Hooper at Gloucester (see ‘A History of 
Painswick,’ by Welbore St. Clair Baddeley, 
1907). There are several references to 
Richard Andrews in the same author's 


history of Hailes, published in 1908. 
A. C. C. 


* Aprum” (11 S. vi. 489; vii. 55, 74).— 
Isidorus’s derivation of this word from 
apex, mentioned at the second reference, 
might in kindness be allowed to die the 
natural, if often lingering, death of such 
“etymologies.” In view, too, of the pas- 
sages in Greek and Latin literature in which 
the culinary uses of cé\wvov and apium are 
spoken of, is it not a little misleading to 
say “the herb was never brought to table 
of old” ? EpwarpD BENSLY. 


In ‘‘The Nomenclator; or, Roman Re- 
membrance, of Adrianus Junius, London, 
1585, written by the sd. Ad. Ju. in Latine, 
Greeke,”? &c., I have an early authority for 
the Greek=apium, both=“ parsley.” The 
Index to the * Nomenclator’ contams about 
1,400 principal words. Under A we have 
apium, and under the heading ‘De Re 
Herbaria’: ‘‘ Apium=Parselie, Apium pa- 
lustre, paludapium, wild parselie, or water- 
parslie: smallage, as some say. Apium 
grande,” Xc. , aoe 

Schrevelius’s ‘Greek Dictionary’ (1836) 
gives the Greek for parsley, but no equiva- 
lent for celery. It is fairly evident that 
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there were several parsleys. Parsley was 
used at funeral entertainments “‘ in the later 
ages of Greece, not like Homer’s, of flesh 
alone, but all sorts of beans, peas, lettuces, 
parsley, eggs,” &c. (Potter's ‘ Antiquities,’ 
1775). 


Parsley was brought to the table by the | 


Greeks. 
is not likely to have been the same as that 
used for garlands: the latter were probably 
of the wild, or water, parsley, and, in all 
probability, are what Horace refers to when 
he invited Phyllis on Mecenas’s birthday. 
With respect-to the exact meaning 
(English) of apiwm belonging to local and 
historical botany, the latter may be; but 
it will be. I think, difficult to name a locality 
where, if parsley be asked for, celery would 
be given, or vice versa. 
ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


‘* SEX HORAS SOMNO ” (11 S. vi. 411, 474; 
vii. 71).—The following extract from J. G. 
Seume’s (1763-1810) autobiographical sketch 
* Mein Leben’ (‘‘ Meyers Volksbticher,’’ 359- 
360, p. 32) might be of interest in this 
connexion :— 


‘Ich hatte, wenn ich nicht Lust hatte zu 
arbeiten, ein gutes Talent zu schlafen: und tat mir 
etwas Giitliches im Morgenschlaf, da mich vor 
Mitternacht die Wanzen in dem alten verdammten 
Baue nicht ruhen liessen. Das sagte ich ihm 
{Martini, his headmaster] geradezu; und er 
brummte. Einmal fand ich, als ich etwas spiit 
aufstand, von seiner Hand mit Kreide an die 
Stubentiir geschrieben : Sea septemve horas dormisse 
sat est iuvenique seniqgue. Ich veriinderte das ve in 
que ; und nun lantete es: Sea septemgue (sechs und 
sieben, also dreizehn) horas.—So blieb es stehen, 
bis er wieder kam. ‘Ei, seht doch die Variante,’ 
rief er halb komisch, halb strafend; ‘nicht iibel, 
gar nicht iibel fiir Faulenzer, wie wir sind.’ Hiitte 
er den Hexameter nicht ungebiihrlich zum Hepta- 
meter verliingert, so hiitte die Schnurre nicht 
stattfinden kénnen.” 


HEINRICH MUTSCHMANN. 
University College, Nottingham. 


REFERENCE WANTED (11 S. vii. 10).— 
The Lord Coventry (‘ D.N.B.’), 1578-1640, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
was appointed Lord High Steward for that 
day, and addressed Mervin, Lord Audley, 
&c., the prisoner, as follows :— 

“ Oh, think upon your offences, which are so 
heinous and so horrible, that a Christian man 
ought scarce to name them, and such as the de- 
praved nature of man (which of itself carrieth a 
man to all sin) abhorreth.’’—Trial of Mervin, Lord 
Audley, &c. (Cobbett’s ‘State Trials,’ vol. iii. 
7 Charles I., 1631). 

These words were partly quoted by Lord 
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The variety used in this manner | 
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| Essays,’ 1884. A similar instance of human 
depravity to that of Lord Audley was that 

of John Atherton, Bishop of Waterford and 

Lismore, who was hanged at Dublin 5 Dec., 

| 1640 (‘D.N.B.’); Wood's ‘ Athens Oxoni- 

| enses,’ ii. 892). F. C. WHITE. 

| Cardiff, 





| 


“Sarart” (11 S. vi. 349, 418).—Both 
The Saturday Review, 24 Aug., 1912, and 
Mr. Hocan attribute seven weeks to Lent : 
‘**the whole seven weeks of Lent,’’ says the 
one; “ the penitential seven weeks of Lent,” 
writes the other. In the Anglican branch of 
the Church it is usual to refer to the term 
as being of six weeks only, though I have 
no doubt that Rome and England mean 
to indicate the same length of time—+.e., 
from Ash Wednesday to, and including, 
Easter Eve, Sundays being, as ever, festivals. 

St. SwITHIN. 


“Or sorts ”’ (118. vii. 10, 56, 117).—I have- 
heard the replies under this heading criti- 
cized on the ground that they make the 
phrase too modern. The critic believed 
that ‘“‘of sorts **—used in a depreciatory 
sense—was the latest slang at Cambridge 
thirty years ago. It certainly goes back 
twenty-four years, as it occurs in Rudyard 
Kipling’s play ‘ The Story of the Gadsbys,’ 
published in 1889. In the sixth scene :— 

Mrs. Gadsby. Oh, what ’s that ugly red streak 
inside your arm ? 

Capt. G. Nothing. It’s a mark of sorts. 

Here the speaker is making light of the scar. 
(Cf. *‘ Tush, sweetheart, ‘tis but a scratch.’’). 

In the last scene :— 

Mafflin. If I could slay off a brother or two, 
1 s’pose ] should be a Marquis of sorts. 


high opinion of being a marquis. 
M. H. Dopps. 


SCHOPENHAUER AND WIMBLEDON (11 S. 
vii. 90).—The home of the school at Wimble- 
don conducted by the Rev. Thomas Lan- 
caster, at which Schopenhauer was for a 
short time a pupil, was the fine old Jacobean 
house in the High Street known for the last 
forty or fifty years as Eagle House. It is 
now, and has for more than a quarter of a 
century been, the home of the well-known 
architect and scholar Sir Thomas Graham 
Jackson, Bt., R.A. Sir Thomas contributed 
a very interesting account of his beautiful 
house—which he described as ‘‘ perhaps 





Macaulay in his essay on Frederic the Great, | semi-rural homes of the prosperous London 
p. 496, vol. i., of his ‘ Critical and Historical | merchant in the seventeenth century ’— 


Here the speaker is implying that he has no. 





unique as a survival of the smaller rural or 
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to the Wimbledon and Merton Annual, 
1903 (Wimbledon, Edwin Trim & Co.). It 
was in 1789, he wrote, that 


“the house and 17 acres of land were bought for 
2,3001. by the Rev. Thomas Lancaster, who made 
the house a school, and let off part of the land 
for building along the frontage in Church Street, 
and in the little street along the east side of the 
yvarden which bears his name. Lord Nelson was 
then living at Merton, and was acquainted with 
Mr. Lancaster, who named the school ‘ Nelson 
House’ in the hero’s honour; and Mr. Bracken- 
bury, who carried on the school in later years, has 
talked with an old pupil of Mr. Lancaster who 
remembered being brought with other boys 
to recite before Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton 
in the front parlour, for which they were rewarded 
by a half-holiday at the great man’s request. 
‘The school was continued under the name * Nelson 
House ’ successively by Mr. Stoughton, who built 
a large drawing-room at the back, now pulled 
down; Messrs. Stoughton and Mayer; Messrs. 
Mayer and Brackenbury; and finally by the 
Rev. Dr. Huntingford and his son-in-law Mr. 
Malan. By Dr. Huntingford the house was re- 
named ‘Eagle House.’ He used to have a school 
at ‘ Eagle House,’ Hammersmith, and when he 
moved it hither he brought not only the name, 
but the Eagle which surmounts the middle front 
‘gable. During its scholastic period the house was 
‘gradually surrounded and somewhat buried by 
dormitories, dining - halls, and other offices 
such as a large school of eighty or ninety boys 
required. These have now in great part dis- 
app2ared, and the old house was reduced nearly 
‘to its old form when it came into the possession 
of the present writer in 1887.” 
G. L. APPERSON. 


EXcISEMAN Git (11 8S. vi. 499; vii. 34, 
‘94).—W. J. M. says that, according to an an- 
notated edition of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
the story and the reference quoted are 
equally mythical, and also that no supple- 
ment to Lewis’s ‘ History of Thanet’ has 
been published. ‘The publisher’s name is, 
however, given as ‘‘W. Bristow, Canter- 
bury.”’ The full reference for the legend is 
quoted as ‘“ Supplement to Lewis’s History 
of Thanet, by the Rev. Samuel Pegg, A.M., 
Vicar of Gomersham—wW. Bristow, Canter- 
bury, 1796, p. 127.” 

Who was the Rev. Samuel Pegg, A.M. ? 
Was he merely an invented personage? 
Whether he was or not, the name of the 
alleged publisher, W. Bristow, Canterbury, 
is certainly genuine. According to Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. iii., 

“he was a printer and bookseller, Alderman of 
Canterbury and Treasurer of the Eastern Parts 
be Ge County of Kent, and died Aug. 30, 1808, 
wi. . 

His obituary is recorded in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1808. 
Mayor of Canterbury in 1795. His marriage 
is registered at St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, 
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William Bristow was; 
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1791, where he is described as a *‘ widower.”’ 
In Cowper’s ‘Freemen of Canterbury ’ 


| William Bristow, “‘ printer and stationer,” 


became a freeman by apprenticeship in 1783. 
His name also appears in the ‘ Poll for the 
Knights of the Shire,’ 1790 (p. 43), and again 
for 1802. 

In ‘ Ingoldsby Country’ Mr. C. G. Harper 
says :— 

* Ingoldsby, who composed the legend, in- 
vented the quotation as well, and those who 
seek the Rey. S. Pegg’s Supplement will not find 
it. 

Who is the original authority for saying the 
quotation is mythical ? It would seem to be 
a mixture of fact and fiction. The ‘‘ Excise- 
man Gill’? has been shown by correspon- 
dents of ‘N. & Q.’ to have been an active 
and zealous riding officer, pursuing smugglers 
and making seizures of contraband spirits. 
The publisher of the supposed ‘ Supplement ’ 
was a real personage. Moreover, there 
appears to be a chalk pit having legendary 
connexions with smugglers. 

If, therefore, the Rev. S. Pegg was a real 
person, there seems to be no reason why 
he should not have written a ‘ Supplement 
to Lewis’s History of Thanet,’ although 
copies may now be scarce. G. H. W. 

{The Rev. Samuel Pegge died in February, 1796, 
and while Vicar of Godmersham, Kent, made 
collections relating to the county. See ‘ D.N.B.’] 


Frrst Forio SHAKESPEARE (11 S. vii. 8, 
56, 94).—Mr. JAGGARD, referring to the 
Felton portrait, says (ante, p. 56): “‘This 
delineates in the background a_ bookcase 
containing folios.’ It should be clearly 
understood that Mr. JacGGarp is here 
alluding, not to the picture itself (which 
has no background), but to the grossly 
misleading little stipple engraving (based 
on the equally misleading engraving by 
Trotter) published by William Darton in 
1822. I would add that it is by no 
means certain that the volumes on the 
shelves are folios, for both the top and 
bottom of no single book are visible. 

M. H. SpretMANN. 


Brasipas’s Movse (11 8. vii. 90).—It is 
recorded by Plutarch that this celebrated 
Lacedemonian general, having once caught 
a mouse amongst some figs, and let it go 
again on its biting his fingers, said to the 
bystanders :— 

‘‘ Observe that there is no creature so con- 
temptible as not to be able to free itself from 
a foe, if it exerts all the power it possesses.”"— 
Plutarch, ‘ Apophth.’ 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 
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laten (AnNGcLO-IRISH) FAMILIES : TAYLOR 
OF BALLYHAISE (11 8S. vi. 427; vii. 16).— 


According to the Blue-book of Members of | 
Brockhill Newburgh was one | 


Parliament, 
of the two members for Cavan County in 
the Irish Parliament of 1715-27. His resi- 
dence is not given. Hardly any are given 
in the list of this Parliament. Possibly he 


was a grandson of Brockhill Taylor, M.P. | 


for Cavan Borough, 1634. 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Horace Pearce (11 S. vii. 30).—I have 
& memorandum .that Mr. Horace Pearce 
died at his house—The Limes, Stourbridge— 
in February, 1900. W. P. Courtney. 


AUTHOR WANTED (11 S. vi. 330).— 
One ship drives East, and one drives West, 
By the selfsame wind that blows, 
is by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
T. F. 


“THOU ASCENDED” (11 S. vii. 48).— 
Similar instances may be found in Milton 
and Shelley. See lLandor’s ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations ° and Swinburne’s ‘ Notes on 
the Text of Shelley ° (‘ Essays and Studies,’ 
ed. 1875, p. 198). I know no instance in 
Shakespeare. though he writes “the hand 
of she ” and ‘‘ upon deceased I.” 

H. Davey. 


ArRmMorIAL (11 S. vii. 91).—The arms of 
the Stevenson family, who bear a rose-bush 
for a crest, are Argent, on a chevron between 
three fleurs-de-lis azure, a cross moline of 
the first : on a chief gules, as many mullets 
or. Ss. D. C. 


THe Diary or. TrmotHy BURRELL OF 
CUCKFIELD (11 S. vii. 30).—I am informed 
by Mr. D. D. Burrett of Oxton that in vol. 
iii. of the Sussex Archeological Collections 
there are sixty-one pages of extracts from 
this Diary, by Mr. Robert Willis Blencowe. 

Wrii1aM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, F.C. 


“THe Sport or IWKincs WILLIAM 
SOMERVILLE (11 S. vii. 7).—As a Staf- 
fordshire man I am bound to demur 
to Somerville being described, without 
qualification, as the ‘‘ Warwickshire’ poet. 
He was born at Wolseley Hall, near Rugeley, 
the seat of his uncle Sir Charles Wolseley, 
and did not settle down at Edstone, in 
Warwickshire, until his thirtieth year, when 
his father died. At Wolseley there is a 
portrait of him when a boy. 
S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 


Walsall. 
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| 'ToppING OF THE LAND ” 
|—Does not this simply mean the highest 
point of the land on the coast-line? A 
prominent hill near Guisborough is called 
| Roseberry Topping. M. H. Donps. 
| 





Hotes on Books, 


| Admissions to Peterhouse, 1615-1911. By Thomas 
| Alfred Walker. (Cambridge, University Press. ) 
TuHIs biographical register of the sons of Peter- 
house is an exact transcription of the entries in 
the College admission books from 1615 to 1887, 
with an abstract of the entries in the academic 
register from 1887 to 1 Oct., 1911. In addition 
there is an Index of Names, and a most valuable 
Handlist of the MSS. and printed books (works 
by or concerning Peterhouse men) which are to 
be found in the College Library. This is offered 


bibliography, such as Dr. Ward suggested at the 
time of his accession to the Mastership of the 
College, and the author tells us that, side by side 
with this, there has been undertaken a collection 
of engraved portraits. The volume, as a whole, 
is the result of the occupation of leisure hours 
for some twelve years. 

In 1615—the year with which it starts—Thomas 
Turner was Master, and the first name in the 
book—the only one for that year—is that of 
‘“Mr Henricus Holford Londinensis,’ who, 
‘© Martii 13°, Anno D", admissus fuit in sociorum 
comeatu’. Tutore Mt Peerson.” He, we learn, 
did not graduate. He belonged to the Holfords 
of Purfleet, a junior branch of the Cheshire 
Holfords of Holford. Dr. Walker has collected 
from many sources particulars not only con- 
cerning the earlier history and subsequent career 
of each man on the books, but also concerning his 
lineage. Hardly a name occurs which is not thus 
illustrated—often fully, and, where occasion 
serves, pithily and humorously. 

For the most part the interest of the book is 
of a secondary or semi-domestic character. In 
the later years two new elements commingle 
with the sedate monotony of the college tradition : 
on the one hand, sport—Peterhouse seems to 
have its full proportion of “blues”; and, on 
the other hand, the introduction of foreigners. 
| Of the names, familiar to the student of this or 
| that learning, but vaguely known to the general 
| reader or beyond our own confines, the out- 
standing ones are of such rank as Fynes Moryson, 
Heywood, Cosin, Barrow, Campion, Henry 
Fawcett. Of more curious interest is the name 
of Charles Babbage, who passed to Peterhouse 
from Trinity in April, 1812. Dr. Walker recites 
in full, with a well-deserved note of exclamation, 
the twenty-five or so titles of distinction, 
beginning with ‘‘ Esq°,”’ and ending with ‘‘ Etc.. 
which follow his name on the titlepage of his 
* Passages from the Life of a Philosopher.’ 

The scandal of the Barnes appointment makes 
the worst chapter in the public history of 
Peterhouse. Barnes’s carelessness as & recorder 
throws some additional light on the discontent 
of the College with him. He leaves numerous 
blanks in the Admission-book, and, coming to 
1823, Dr. Walker tells us that, for some seven or 
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eight years, ‘‘ he employed an amanuensis whose 
Latinity was evidently of the most primitive 
order, whilst his (? her) punctuation was most 
erratic."” These peculiar entries have heen 
reproduced as they stand. 


Three of the names on this roll belong to the 
roll of honour of England at large. William 
Thomson ‘‘ad mensam Pensionariorum  ad- 
mittitur ’’ 6 April, 1841—‘‘ Son of D* James 
Thomson, Professor of Mathematics, Glasgow. 
Rec. by his father,’ as the Tutor’s Book has it. 
He took his B.A. degree (Second Wrangler, 
First Smith’s Prizeman) in 1845. As an under- 
graduate he was an active oarsman, we are told, 
and a winner of the Colquhoun Sculls. He was 
President also of the University Musical Society. 
Elected Fellow in 1846, and in the same year 
Mathematical Lecturer, he vacated his fellowship 
by marriage in 1852. He was re-elected Fellow 
in 1872. He is numbered among the ‘“ bene- 
factors,’ having given Peterhouse the first 
installation of electric light made in Cambridge, 
and having for several years before his death 
contributed 1007. a year to the College Fund in 
aid of students of Natural Science. 


In 1733 ‘‘ Jul. 4% Thomas Gray Middlesexiensis 
in Schola public& Etonensi institutus annosque 
natus 18 [petente Tutoresuo] censetur admissus,”’ 
&c. Next year Gray was Cosin Scholar, and in 1735 
Hales Scholar. In1742 he was Fellow Commoner, 
occupying rooms, next Trumpington Street, in 
the Fellows’ Buildings then recently built, until 
1756, when, in consequence of the behaviour 
towards him of his neighbours, he migrated to 
Pembroke College. Through the influence of 
the Duke of Grafton and Richard Stonehewer 
the Duke’s private tutor at Peterhouse — the 
two men who “lived for fifty-three years in the 
most uninterrupted attachment, confidence and 
friendship for each other ”’—Gray was, in 1768, 
made Regius Professor of History. Behind him 
on the Peterhouse stage we descry the figure of 
Robert Antrobus, his uncle, to whose shaping 
hand the poet’s career was so largely indebted. 
Of the books and MSS. connected with Gray in 
the College Library the most precious is a copy 
of the 1768 edition of the ‘ Poems,’ containing 
MS. additions in his handwriting, and among 
them his mother’s epitaph. 

Richard Crashaw, admitted at Pembroke in 
1631, and there B.A. in 1634, was elected Fellow 
of Peterhouse in 1635. He was ejected by Parlia- 
ment in 1644, but before then had betaken himself 
to Rome, where he was found by John Bargrave 
—in the same case with himself as to ejection— 
who notes that he found no fewer than four men 
—Fellows of Peterhouse—who were “ revolters 
to the Roman Church,” Crashaw among them. 
It is noted here that he was tutor of Farrer 
Collett—admitted 1636; Ramsey Fellow 1642— 
who also in 1644, for refusing the Covenant, was 
ejected from his Fellowship. 


This piece of work was well worth doing, 
and we hardly see how it could have been better 
done. With a minimum of words the compiler 
has contrived to convey not only a mass of curious 
and interesting ‘‘factual’”’ information, but also 
his own lively sense of the many-sided humour 
and pathos which belongs to such a record as 


this. 
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The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. Chosen 
Ld _ Quiller-Couch. (Oxford, Clarendon 
ress. 


VERY naturally Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch spends 
a few words in a pleasant Introduction in justi- 
fying an arduous enterprise, which, however, 
assuredly needs no justification. All lovers of 
poetry must be grateful to him for this anthology ; 
not least those of them who here and there dissent 
from him, for to miss in a book of this kind some 
particular favourite is to have the slighted one’s 
excellences all the more vividly borne home to. 
one. 

What to do in the matter of the great poets of 
this period must have been no easy problem 
to solve. We are glad to profess ourselves welF 
content with Sir Arthur’s mode of solution. He 
has allotted to them more pages than to their- 
fellows, yet not so many more as to crowd out 
lesser singers, or even to cause an ignorant 
reader to conjecture from this book their full, 
separate significance in English literature. This 
does not seem to us unreasonable, for the half- 
score or so of poets that may now be considered 
classics are household names, and their work 
accessible enough. It is for Lord de Tabley, for 
many an Irish poem, and for the treasures drawn 
from the work of writers still living, that we 
thank him most. Here and there, it is true, we 
would have made a different selection. Thus 
we would have given ‘The Strayed Reveller,’ 
or ‘ Rugby Chapel,’ or ‘ Obermann,’ instead of 
‘ Thyrsis,’ in order to show another side of 
Matthew Arnold’s power, ‘ Thyrsis’ being so 
like ‘The Scholar-Gipsy ’ ; and, to take an example 
from a less conspicuous poet, the best thing, in 
our opinion, that Skipsey did—an example of 
that highest form of poetry which is not 
‘** poetical ’’°—the eight lines about the miner 
going to his work in the morning :— 

And with a whistle shut the door 
I may not ope again— 
has no place here. 

We suppose that it is because they are so well 
known that neither ‘The House Beautiful’ nor 
‘The Celestial Surgeon’ is given us as repre- 
sentative of Stevenson. 

Occasionally we find Sir Arthur too indulgent : 
we do not see what claim the lines of Emily 
Henrietta Hickey have to be included in a collec- 
tion such as this; nor yet another ‘Song’ by 
James Joyce; and we might go on to add some 
half-a-dozen others, but there is no need to be 
so far ungracious. We will only say that we 
should gladly have seen their places taken by 
a poem or two of Miss Bunston’s and hv some of 
Father Tabb’s quatrains. 

Yet the wealth gathered here in slender com- 
pass is surprising, and some treasures may be 
singled out as peculiarly welcome; such are, for 
instance, William Bell Scott’s splendid ‘ Witch’s 
Ballad’; the three short lyrics by John Mase- 
field; the skilful ‘Orchard by the Shore’ of 
Elinor Sweetman; the examples from George 
Darley (best of them ‘ The Phoenix’); and those, 
again, from Mangan. We notice that in the 
haunting last stanza of Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘ To 
One in Paradise’ we read here 

Are where thy grey eye glances. 
There is a variant ‘‘dark’’ for grey: has it 
any authority ? The selection from Poe struck 
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us as one of the most satisfactory; and beside 
it we would place those from Emerson and from 
Landor. ; 

Sir Arthur tells us that he rose from his task 
with admiration, not only at the mass of poetry 
written within the last three-quarters of a century 
(the first line of the book is *‘ Tanagra! think not 
I forget ’’), but at its frequent excellence. Indeed, 
no complaint could well be more fatuous than 
that—heard, perhaps, less often the last year or 
two—that poetry is dead. Living and, we believe, 
gathering strength, in what direction is it tend- 
ing? We think a following of the current, as it 
is shown to us here, will reveal, first, a steady 
rise in the general level of technical skill, brought 
about not so much by stress of inspiration as 
by conscious endeavour after beauty and a 
jealously purified perception of values ; and, next, 
‘a considerable deepening of melancholy—a 
desirous, almost a _ hopeful, melancholy—the 
mood, perhaps, of an orchestra that has exercised 
itself to a pitch not far from perfection, and now 
waits for something new and great enough to play. 


Prayers for Little Men and Women, by “John 
Martin’ (Bell & Sons), is an ‘endeavour to 
put into the simplest language such thoughts 
and aspirations as almost all children feel, 
but are unable to express.’ The illustrations 
and decorations are by Mr. John Rae. Theauthor 
in his dedication to children shows such earnest- 
ness that the little book commends itself to us 
-at once :— : ; 

Love only made it mine to give ; 
And love alone can make it theirs. 


he Dickensian without the name of Matz on 
gti as editor is like ‘Hamlet’ without 
Hamlet, and we wondered what had happened 
when, on the cover of the February number, 
we found the name_of another well - known 
Dickensian—Mr. A. E. Brookes - Cross — in its 
place. The first article, ‘ When Found, explains 
the matter. Mr. Matz “peremptorily” (we 
are amused to know that the good-natured 
Mr. Matz can be “ peremptory ’’) refused to allow 
any reference to be made in the publication to the 
recent presentation to him, so he was “ forcibly 
ejected ” from his chair for the month, and Mr. 
Walter Dexter was deputed by Mr. Brookes-Cross 
to give an account of the proceedings. Mrs. 
Perugini, in making the presentation on behalf of 
the subscribers, stated that it was given “as a 
mark of their appreciation and sincere gratitude 
for the valuable services he has rendered to the 
Dickens Fellowship.”” There is an_ excellent 
portrait of Mr. Matz. 

Among the other contents are letters on the 
Problem of Edwin Drood. One from Mr. J. C. L. 
Clark of Lancaster, Mass., says: “‘ Perhaps the 
most important effects of Sir Robertson Nicoll’s 
fascinating book ‘ The Problem of Edwin Drood 
will be, first, to re-establish Forster in the minds 
of hesitating students of the problem as the final 
authority on the course the novel was to take ; 
and second, in one important matter about which 
Forster evidently possessed no information, to 
convince these same doubtful ones of the truth of 
Mr. Cuming Walters’s identification of Datchery as 
Helena—all the more because Sir Robertson is 
able to argue the case more dispassionately than 
was Mr. Walters in the first flush of his brilliant 
discovery.” 





Messrs. JACK have sent us another dozen or so of 
their ‘* People’s Books,’’ which, on the whole, main- 
tain the standard established. Canon Masterman 
contributes to the series that_on 7'he Church of 
England. It is directed towards those “that are 
without,’’ whose ignorance as to the Church is 
presumed to be virtually total, whence all the 
more interesting and complicated matters have 
had to be lightly passed over in favour of the 
elements. As the writer says at the beginning, 
no one could so write of the Church of England 
as to be acceptable to every school of thought 
—and he will certainly meet with criticism— 
yet we think he has carried out his task, from 
that point of view, as successfully as it could 
be done. 

We confess that we opened Dr. Compton- 
Rickett’s History of English Literature, in some- 
thing over 100 pages, with some prejudice against 
it, and that we closed it not without admiration. 
Without being able to agree with every word, 
and deprecating a quasi-journalistic tendency to 
sacrifice the more to the less important if this 
affords better opportunity for being clever, we 
found it astonishingly comprehensive, just, and 
lively ; indeed, while there are several provocative, 
it may be said there are no dull pages in the book. 

Mr. Aaron Watson’s Tennyson seemed to us an 
only partially satisfactory performance. 

Mr. Clayton’s Co-operation is a compilation 
rather than a book, but he has used his scissors 
and paste with discretion, and succeeded in putting 
together a very fair presentation of the movement. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


EpITorIaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 

which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 

queries are requested to the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

M.—For a discussion of the supposed 

in the early arms of France see 11 S. iv. 
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R. Cuick.—Forwarded to Mr. M. L. R. BresLar. 


The Editor thanks Miss E. Leca- Weekes for her 
interesting monograph on the Hospitium de,le Egie. 





